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own Norfolk k4 swipes." But here in Xejed water is hardly
ever brackish, but presents instead sensible traces of iron.
These phenomena find a ready explanation in the conditions of
the respective soils themselves. Rocksalt of the purest quality
is common in Kaseem, we have seen it a cheap and abundant
article of sale at Bereydah, and throughout the province the
earth has a saline flavour when placed on the tongue. On the
other hand, in Nejed, and particularly towards the eastern
shelves of the plateau, iron ore occurs in quantities sufficient
to attract even Arab notice, and near Soley' I saw a whole range
of decidedly ferrugineous hills, and was told of more. Hence,
the chalybeate acquirements of the water when it niters through
its underground passages.

The climate of the northern part of Djebel Toweyk, whether
plateau or valley, coincident with the province of Sedeyr, is
perhaps one of the healthiest in the world; an exception might
be made in favour of Djebel Shomer alone. The above-named
districts resemble each other closely in dryness of atmosphere,
and the inhabitants of Sedeyr, like those of Shomer, are
remarkable for their ruddy complexion and well developed
stature. But when we approach the centre of the mountain
crescent, where its whole level lowers, while the more southerly
latitude brings it nearer to the prevailing influences of the
tropical zone, the air becomes damper and more relaxing, and
a less salubrious climate pictures itself in the sallower faces and
slender make of its denizens.

I had said that just before the bifurcation of the valley, our
conductor led us aside by a sharp turn to the north-east, where
we entered a gorge of Djebel Toweyk, and found ourselves thus
within the limits of the province of Sedeyr. We had not long
followed the narrow pass, when trees and verdure clustering up
against its left side, indicated our approach to human habitation.
Here nestled the village of Ghat, a name common to many
localities in Central Arabia, and sometimes varied into Ghoweyt,
Ghoutah, Ghoweylah, and so forth; all words implying " a hol-
low," with an idea of fertility annexed; just the same topogra-
phical peculiarity which obtains sometimes in our own country
the familiar denomination of " punch-bowl." It was now that
latter part of the afternoon which Arabs call 'Asr, when we
entered the welcome shade, and made straight for the chiefs